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The Unrecognized Influence of Evangelical Religion 


The evangelical basis of social morality and the evan- 
gelical basis of membership in interdenominational bodies 
are both active topics of discussion today. Here is some 
fresh historical insight on the pervasive influence of the 
evangelicals on the social order in nineteeth-century Eng- 
land. 

“Current mythology has it that while the early | Church 
of England] Evangelicals exerted themselves against the 
evils of slavery abroad they viewed the evils of industrial 
slavery at home with bland unconcern. The implication is 
that their bank balances were at stake in the latter. The 
truth is very different. No sooner had the [Evangelicals 
destroyed slavery in the British possessions abroad than 
they turned with vigor to the problem in their own coun- 
try,” says the Church of England Newspaper (London) 
for January 2 in an editorial looking back to the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria in 1832. 

In this connection the Newspaper cites an item from the 
Record (one of the periodicals merged with it some years 
ago) in 1832: “On a visitation of the Bishop of Lichfield 
at Derby, his lordship strongly recommended to his clergy 
the support of the Bill for regulating factories (of which 
there are a great number in that diocese) and eulogized 
that great measure of justice and humanity . . . as calcu- 
lated to serve in a high degree the cause of Christianity, 
and to be the means of removing great obstacles out of 
the way of a Christian ministry. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury gave the measure his strenuous support in the 
House of Lords, and the Archbishop of York, in a recent 
communication to one of the advocates of the Bill. ex- 
pressed his approval of it in very warm terms.” 

G. M. Trevelyan, one of the foremost British historians, 
stresses the place of religion in nineteenth-century England 
in volume four of his //lustrated English Social History, 
dealing with that century.!. The mass of workers in fac- 
tories or mines in the early nineteenth century, Mr. Tre- 
velyan writes, “had no interest or hope in life but Evan- 
gelical religion or Radical Politics.” “. . . No one but 
the Nonconformist minister was their friend.” The au- 
thor quotes the ‘great French historian,” Elie Halévy, as 
follows: 


“Men of letters disliked the Evangelicals for their nar- 


row Puritanism, men of science for their intellectual 
feebleness. Nevertheless, during the nineteenth century. 


Evangelical religion was the moral cement of English 
society. It was the influence of the Evangelicals which 


$5.50. 


invested the British aristocracy with an almost Stoic dig- 
nity, restrained the plutocrats . . . from vulgar ostentation 
and debauchery, and placed over the proletariat a select 
body of workmen enamored of virtue and capable of self- 
restraint. Evangelicalism was thus the conservative force 
which restored in England the balance momentarily de- 
stroyed by the explosion of the revolutionary forces.”? 


In the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, says 
Mr. Trevelyan, “many changes in habits of life and 
thought were due to the steady infiltration of evangelical 
religion into all classes of society .. . ; it was a movement 
that spread from below upwards.” In the eighteenth cen- 
tury an “active individualist Protestantism” had been “an 
important element” but it had not had much effect on the 
Established Church or the “free lives of the enjoying 
classes.’ Then there was a “sharp revulsion’’ among the 
gentry from French “atheism and deism” because of the 
French Revolution. “Indifferentism and latitudinarianism 
in religion now seemed seditious and unpatriotic, and a 
concurrent change in manners took place. . . .” 


This change lasted after peace in 1815. “The English 
of all classes,” writes the author, “formed in the nineteenth 
century a strongly Protestant nation; most of them were 
religious, and most of them . . . were ‘serious’. 
Horror of French Republican “atheism” in the lower 
classes helped the spread of the Wesleyan movement. The 
“various Nonconformist sects,” inspired by its influence. 
“undertook the mission of Christianity in the new indus- 
trial districts. ...” 

A bridge between Establishment and Dissent was soon 
found in the “small but influential Evangelical party” in 
the Established Church. Their great concern was not for 
the Church as an institution but for “the saving of souls.” 
Most of its leaders were laymen. “The strongest type of 
English gentleman in the new era was often Evangelical. 

. Their influence on Downing Street and on the perma- 
nent Civil Service and on Colonial administration was con- 
stantly increasing during the first forty vears of the 
century.” Their piety was expressed in “humanitarian ac- 
tivity.” In the anti-slavery movement they cooperated with 
Dissenters, and even free-thinkers, though the “high and 
dry” conservative party among the clergy at the time 
were “at best indifferent.” “The same combination of 
forces” —Established Church Evangelical, Dissenter, and 
free-thinking Radical—that worked for the abolition of 


2 Halévy, History of the English People. 
kin, IIT, p. 166 
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the slave trade later worked for “the education of the 
poor in the British and Foreign School Society, and in 
the following generation for Shaftesbury’s Factory legis- 
lation.” “Organized public opinion” put through the abo- 
lition of the slave trade in 1807, “in the teeth of powerful 
vested interests, in the middle of the anti-Jacobin reac- 
tion.” It then went on to free all the slaves in the British 
Empire. “The quiet force of the Quakers” was “launched 
into public life, taking the party politicians on the flank.” 
Public discussion and public agitation of every kind of 
question became “the habit of English people, very largely 
in imitation of Wilberforce’s successful campaign” against 
slavery. 

The author considers “interest in religious questions” 
and the “seriousness of thought and self-discipline of 
character” due to “the Puritan ethos” among the most im- 
portant governing conditions of the Victorian era. “More- 
over, the High Church movement, originated by Evan- 
gclicals who had seen a new Light, inherited this strain of 
Puritanism. Mr. Gladstone . . . appealed to the heart of 
his Nonconformist followers, because both orator and au- 
dience regarded life (including politics and foreign policy) 
as a branch of personal religion.” “The real strength and 
felicity of the Victorian age,” the author goes on to say, 
lay “in the self-discipline and self-reliance of the individual 
Englishman,” which ‘to a large extent sprung from 
Puritan traditions to which the Wesleyan and Evangelical 
movements had given another lease of life.” 

In the new vigor in Anglican life after 1840 there were 
three strands: the Evangelical influence, the Anglo-Cath- 
olic ideal, and the Broad Church Christian socialist school 
of Frederick Denison Maurice and Charles Kingsley. 
Though the latter was “never strong in numbers” it was 
influential. 

The national leaders in the passage of the Reform Bill 
in 1832 were all three Evangelicals. “Evangelical human- 
ity was a strong motive in providing the educated leaders, 
while the popular drive behind the movement came from 
the factory population itself... .” Behind the class re- 
criminations “lay the genuine humanitarianism of the age, 
focused by the Evangelicals, but not confined to any 
religious sect or party.” 


The Church and the Welfare State 


An editorial on “The Welfare State” in the Church of 
England Newspaper for December 12, 1952, will be of 
interest to many readers in this country, even though it 
is written from the British viewpoint. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 


“The Welfare State had its inspiration at least from 
Christianity. It is true that secularists, as they always do, 
have taken hold of it and corrupted it. But the sense of 
mutual responsibility from which it issues is a healthy 
Christian belief and practice, which we abandon at our 

eril.” 

If the Welfare State is to succeed there must be full 
employment which requires ‘mobility of labor, flexibility 
of wages, and the absence of restrictive practices if full 
employment is to be achieved.” “Cracks” in the founda- 
tion of the Welfare State are beginning to appear. 

“Now the Church might so easily proceed from this 
new evidence for the truth of the doctrine of original sin 
to damn the Welfare State and all it stands for with bell, 
hook, and candle. . . . But we do less than justice to the 
Church, and particularly its history in the last hundred 
years, by such wholesale condemnation. 


“Whatever form it has finally taken, care for the welfare 
of others, as a State concern, owes too much in modern 
times to the Christian Church . . . to be lightly over- 
thrown. ...If... we were guilty of an easy optimism . . . 
and an over-confidence in the powers of enlightened self- 
interest, these were under the circumstances pardonable 
offences. And if now we are called upon to think again 
about the whole project and to make drastic readjustments 
where they are found to be necessary, the Church must 
not shirk its responsibility of leadership in a field where 
for so long she was supreme. .. . 

“. . . Old-age pensions and family allowances should be 
screened off from the biting winds of trade recession and 
other inadvertencies as much as possible. . . . The Church 
has already a duty to insist that whatever curtailment of 
the social services is forced upon the nation as a whole, 
the needy from the lower income groups, the aged, and 
the children be spared the economy axe.” 


A Church-Attendance Poll 


A recent church attendance poll of a national sample 
of U. S. adult population is published in the Catholic 
Digest, St. Paul and New York, December, 1952. The 
poll was made by Ben Gaffin and Associates, Chicago. 

About one out of three persons in the sample reported 
attending church “every Sunday.” (Size of sample was 
not published. ) 

Broken down by religious groups, 12 per cent of the 
Jews, 25 per cent of the Protestants, and 62 per cent of 
the Roman Catholics reported attending church weekly. 

Of a group classified as “others” and “no religion,” 81 
per cent reported that they “never attend.” 

Other figures are in the table below, selected from the 
many appearing in the published article: 


Church Attendance 
National Sample of Adult Population 


Never Attend Attend 

attend irregularly weekly 
troman: ‘Catholics 18% 20% 62% 


Religion of Canadians 


In the 1951 Census of Population conducted by the 
Canadian Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, “each person was 
asked to state the religious body, denomination or sect to 
which he or she belongs or adheres,” and the results were 
recently published by the Bureau in a Bulletin, Population: 
Religious denomination, ninth Census of Canada. 

Out of a population of 14,009,429, only 59,679 persons 
stated “No religion.” The five largest groups, with the 
percentage of total population, were: 


6,069,496, 43.3 per cent 
United Church. of Canada. ..........00 2,867,271, 20.5 per cent 
Church of England in Canada ........ 2,060,720, 14.7 per cent 
781,747, 5.6 per cent 


Of these five. only the United Church and the Roman 
Catholic figures for 1951 represented a gain in percentage 
of total population, compared with 1941 and 1931. The 
percentage of the Roman Catholics, 43.3 in 1951, was only 
slightly higher than the 41.7 per cent reported in 1901, 
hut somewhat higher than the 38.7 per cent reported in 
1921. United Church percentages were 19.2 in 1941 and 
19.5 in 1931. 

Separate figures were published for 28 bodies or groups. 
Statistics include ‘‘adherents” as well as active members. 
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There were, according to this Census, 34,596 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses and 20,795 Christian Scientists in Canada, to 
mention two bodies that do not ordinarily publish statistics. 

The full list, with the precise terminology used, is as 
follows: 


Christian and Missionary Alliance ................ 6,398 
Church of Chirist; Disciples 14,920 
Church of England in Canada ...............-.-+- 2,060,720 
United Church of Canada .....cccccssccccccccess 2,867,271 


Reallocation of China Missionaries and Funds 


A report! on the disposition of personnel and funds 
formerly allocated to China missions by North American 
mission boards shows the changes caused by “the expul- 
sion of missionaries and the prohibition by the present 
Chinese Government of the reception of foreign funds by 
Christian churches and institutions. ... Once 33 per cent 
of all Protestant missionaries from the United States and 
Canada were stationed in China, whereas today less than 
5 per cent are still on the China roster. Only twenty-one 
missionaries still remain in Communist China awaiting 
expulsion. Funds still applied to the China budgets of the 
mission boards have dropped from 23 per cent of the total 
recurring overseas expenditures in 1948 to 9.8 per cent 
in 1951. 

Incomplete reports indicate what has happened to the 
former China missionaries. “The four Canadian boards 
report that 7 China missionaries have retired, 51 have 
taken posts in Canada, 3 have gone to Hong Kong, and 11 
have been transferred to other countries. The mission 
boards in the United States report that 21 missionaries 
still remain in Communist China, 75 have been transferred 
to Hong Kong and Macao, 114 to Formosa (Taiwan), and 
634 have been reassigned to other countries. Those who 
have retired number 206, and 453 have taken posts at 
home. Nineteen have gone to new posts in Alaska and 
Hawaii.” 

Commenting on the reassignments to Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Formosa, the report says, “Assignments to 
these areas appear to exceed the bounds of fruitful mis- 
sionary leadership and assistance to the indigenous 
churches, even taking into account the large number of 
refugees flooding those places.” Indications are that, for 
the great majority of mission boards, the release of China 


14 Report on the Reallocation of China Missionaries and Funds 
by North American Mission Boards, by R. Pierce Beaver. New 
York 27, Missionary Research Library Occasional Bulletin (3041 
Broadway), December 24, 1952. 
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junds has simply eased the financial problems in other 
fields. A very few have opened up new areas of work with 
the funds released. 


Income Taxes of Missionaries 


Eighty-four nations collect a tax on personal incomes, 
and foreign mission boards report paying income tax on 
salaries of missionaries in 44 countries, it is stated in a 
mimeographed report prepared by W. P. Mills for the 
Committee on Research in Foreign Missions of the Central 
Department of Research and Survey and the Division of 
Foreign Missions of the National Council of Churches. 
Copies of the survey, Missionaries and Income Taxes, may 
be had at 50 cents each from the Missionary Research 
Library, 3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

Among the findings are the following: “Double taxa- 
tion” is a problem encountered only in rare instances. More 
than half of the boards reporting in the survey regard 
the income tax of a missionary as the responsibility of 
the individual, while the remainder consider it the re- 
sponsibility of the institution. Boards generally must take 
the tax into consideration when considering salaries and 
allowances. The great majority of the boards expect their 
missionaries to pay their income taxes themselves when 
at home on furlough for more than a year. 


The Kaufman Affair on Television 


Much discussion has resulted from the dismissal and 
subsequent reinstatement of George S. Kaufman, humorist 
and playwright, from the panel of the television program, 
“This Is Show Business.”” On December 21, 1952, Mr. 
Kaufman commented in an “ad lib” remark, “Let’s make 
this one program on which no one will sing ‘Silent 
Night.’”’ Even before the end of the program, according 
to Jack Gould, radio editor of the New York Times, in 
that newspaper for January 4, protests began to come in 
by telephone. “Several hundred” complaints that the 
remark was in poor taste and “anti-religious” were re- 
ceived by the Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
American Tobacco Company, sponsor for the show. Mr. 
Kaufman “denied any anti-religious intent and said that 
he was only speaking out against the ‘over-use’ of the 
Christmas carol in connection with the sale on TV of 
commercial products.” 

But Mr. Kaufman’s dismissal brought, according to 
Mr. Gould, “a new wave of protests, said to have equaled 
or exceeded in number the volume of original complaints.” 
On January 4 it was announced that C.B.S. would con- 
tinue the program on a sustaining basis after the sponsor’s 
contract expired on January 24. 

Among those who joined the second wave of protests 
was Dr. Truman Douglass, chairman of the National 
Council's Broadcasting and Films Commission. In a 
letter to William S. Paley, chairman of the board of 
C.B.S., Dr. Douglass said: “The real sacrilege is the 
merciless repetition of ‘Silent Night’ and similar Christmas 
hymns by crooners, hillbillies, dance bands and other 
musical barbarians.” 

“For three weeks,” Mr. Gould said in the Times for 
January 4, Christmas music “was on the air almost morn- 
ing, noon and night. The lovely and sacred carols, which, 
after all, are of the church, in some instances were put 
to uses, little short of shocking. . . . Is it ‘anti-religious’ to 
ask that the meaning of Christmas be treated with rev- 
erence and discernment ?” 

John Crosby, radio editor of the New York Herald 
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Tribune, commented in that newspaper for January 4 that 
Mr. Kaufman was not dismissed because of ‘the religious 
implications of the remark. .. . It was because the letter 
writers threatened not to buy any more ‘Lucky Strikes.’ 
.. . Irreverence, according to this interpretation, is tied 
inextricably to the sales charts. If sales drop, it’s ir- 
reverent. If they rise, it’s sacred. It’s all right to com- 
mercialize one of the world's best-loved hymns to sell 
cigarettes. It’s not all right to make wise cracks about it. 
That leads us with acute intellectual discomfort to con- 
sider whom we are supposed to pay reverence to—a to- 
bacco company ?” 

oth Mr. Crosby and Mr. Gould raise the question as 
the former phrased it, “Who runs television—the letter 
writers or the broadcasters?” The latter was less curt but 
equally vigorous: “. . . Television has advertised to the 
world that it is an easy mark for any small group which 
want to exert its will. A comparative handful of protests 
apparently can induce almost a state of panic among some 
executive echelons.” 

On January 5 Mr. Gould congratulated C.B.S. for re- 
instating Mr. Kaufman, saving that this is “perhaps the 
first time in recent years that anyone deemed ‘contro- 
versial’ in broadcasting ever has been put back on the air 
once he had been taken off.” But neither the sponsor, the 
American Tobacco Company, nor the advertising agency, 
was willing to accept the change. “Their philosophy, 
which holds that it is not smart business to offend even 
one prospective customer, is shared by practically every 
other sponsor and agency in broadcasting. 

“To stand up and, in effect, repudiate this viewpoint 
is the measure of what C.B.S. now has done. . . . 

“Much the most heartening aspect of the Kaufman 
episode, however, is the role played by public opinion. . . . 
This time the will of the reasonable viewers did make itself 
felt... . What sponsors still must learn is that they cannot 
expect to capitalize on the appeal and glamour of show 
business without also accepting the problems of the en- 
tertainment world... . 

“Perhaps one reason sponsors and networks have grown 
timid and frightened is because they usually have heard 
only from a small minority and seldom if ever from both 
sides to a controversy.” 

So far only one comment in the Roman Catholic press 
has come to the attention of this Department. The New 
York Catholic News for January 10 said that “Tf Mr. 
Kaufman really wished to deplore” the commercialism of 
Christmas, “he might have directed his remark against the 
endless repetition of such ‘Christmas’ numbers as ‘Rudolph 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer’ or ‘T Saw Mamma Kissing Santa 
Claus.’ Religious-minded persons have for years 
deplored the ignoring of Christmas songs and hymns re- 
flecting the real meaning of the day and season. Con- 
demning their use now on the ground of commercialism 
seems to us to be specious reasoning... .” 


“This I Believe” 

\n anthology of 100 selections from the radio program, 
"This | Believe.” which is said to be “the most listened-to 
radio program in the world.” is now available in book 
form.' These broadcasts consist of brief statements of 
personal philosophies by individuals (almost all meri- 
cans) of many different types—white and Negro; Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jewish, and non-believers; widely known 


1New York, Simon and Schuster, 1952. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, 
$3.00 
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and “little” people; a taxi-driver, actors, baseball players, 
business men, a former president of the United States, 
among others. They were asked to write brief statements 
of their “personal philosophy, tell what they deem im- 
portant in life, and give the personal rules by which they 
run their own lives.” 

About two-thirds make a positive statement of belief 
in at least “a Supreme Light,” others present ethical 
statements only—although some of the latter actually do 
have a positive, though unstated, faith—and still others 
present what appears to be a purely humanistic point of 
view. One, C. Day Lewis, an English poet, writes: “Men 
need a religious belief to make sense out of life. I wish I 
had such a belief myself, but any creed of mine would be 
honeycombed with confusions and reservations.” 

At the other end of the scale J. Arthur Rank, the 
British film producer, declares, “This I Believe—that God 
is our Father and loves us and that Christ died for the 
world and came to show the world what God was like 
and to teach the world the way to have a joyous life and 
be free from fear—and the world includes you and me... . 
I believe in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit... . I be- 
lieve in faith in humanity and a faith in a God who under- 
stands and guides me, and against which the fears, trials 
and disappointments of our day cannot prevail.” 

Dr. Nelson Glueck, archaeologist, president of Hebrew 
Union College, and a distinguished rabbi, believes that 
“deep faith in God is necessary to keep me and hold man- 
kind uncowed and confident under the vagaries and 
ordeals of mortal experience, and particularly so in this 
period of revolutionary storm and travail. If my values 
receive their sanction and strength from relationship to 
divine law and acceptance of its ethical imperatives, then 
nothing can really harm me.” 

Wallace Stegner, writer and teacher of English, is sus- 
picious of “passionate faith . . . because it hangs witches 
and burns heretics.” He believes in the Christian code of 
conduct but “about God I simply do not know; I don't 
think I can know. . . . Everything potent, from human 
love to atomic energy, is dangerous.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Quentin 
Reynolds, the well-known foreign correspondent, says: 
“If I were a dictator the first book I would burn would 
be the Bible. I’d burn it because I'd realize that the 
whole concept of democracy came out of that book. . . .” 

Jackie Robinson, speaking of his effort to make good 
in baseball, summarizes his faith thus: “TI believe in the 
human race. T believe in the warm heart. IT believe in 
man’s integrity. IT believe in the goodness of a free so- 
ee And, in the largest sense, I believe . . . that 
it was my faith in God that sustained me in my fight.” 

Justice William O. Douglas of the U. S. Supreme Court 
writes of his father’s “evening star”: “The faith in a 
power greater than man. That was the faith of our 
fathers. A belief in a God who controlled man in the 
universe, that manifested itself in different ways to 
different people. . . . Riding high above all secular con- 
troversies was a faith in One who was the Creator, the 
Giver of Life, the Omnipotent... . 

“These days | see America identified more and more 
with material things, less and less with spiritual standards. 
... These days the words of my father come back to me 
more and more. We need his faith, the faith of our 
fathers. We need a faith that dedicates us to something 
bigger and more important than ourselves or our pos- 
sessions. 
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